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THE PERSISTENACITY OF PUBLIC ADDRESS 

Sung to the. tune of the Peter Pan Peanut Butter commercikl jingle: . "Do yoii 

believe In public speaking? Ya gotta believe-^—** Our meeting "motto" calls us 

to survey, and analysis, not to debate or persuasion, and yet the title of my 

paper and the one to follow seem to imply the defense of a public speaking orlenta- 

tioh vs. a defense of interpersonal communication In the basic course. Yet I'm 

not sure If I'm afflrmatl\^e or negative—for good ol' status quo public speaking — 

or if Interpersonal communication has become the' status quo and I'm the one 

advocating a change—back to good ol' t^ubllc speaking. However, I have recently. 

become a local liolltlclan, and have therefore acquired some experience In 

mugwumplng and an earnest deslr^ to please all the. people all the time. I hesitate 

♦ 

4o offend those of you who, like one of the participants e^a^luatlng the October, 

1975 Southern Speech Communication Workshop on the Basic Course, see "the lipflght 

" ' • * ' ' ■ - ' 1 * 

among Speech (Public Speaking) and Interpersonal people" ad not useful. Despite 

my need to refer to Interpersonal communication in discussing the perslstenaclty; 

of pi^W-ic address, then, I hope you will find that I have left my "Stamp*Out 

Interpersonal •Communication" bjutton at home. \ 

This analysis will use twd basic divisions: a di^scusslon of description , * 

in terms of what the basic course is, and a discussion of prescription < in terms 

of what speech profe^sioimls and bt^hers. think that the basic course should be . 

Because of my liml'tatlonsfand those \)f bur field, nelthilr area r-' 1 1 be complete 

or definitive, but per||p^\the discussion will be thought-provo^.xag and "further 

. study-generating" rather than simply provoking. 

Let's look first at the descriptive area. In artalyzin'g or examining the x 

: ^ ' ' ^ y 

basic course in order. to determine its compositibn, we .frequently think of one 

• * * . ■ ■ . 

major component as phe "course content including both theory and pra^^e. ' 

~ • I* / ■ >l — • . • / , L 

Waper presented. at the Southern Speech fcommunlcatlon Association Convention, 
San Antonio, Texas, April 8, 1976.^ \ ' ' ' 



We have had, through the years, a number of surveys .which study the qontent 

of the basic course. Norman T. London in 1964 cited surveys on the purpose 

and nature of the first course in speech publirfhecl in 1949, 1950, 1952, and 
2 

1956. The earlier surveys as well aa London's own survey showed an overvhelming 
public speaking orientation. In the London survey, more specifically, the 

^ i * ^ ' . ' " ' 

"extemporaneous speaking" method was being given major emphasis in te'aching 



and g^ractijce in over 90 



per ?^nt of thp institutiohs reporting. Dedmon and 



Frandsen, also in 1964, ifound that over half the required first courses^ in 



institutions responding 
public speaking" courses 



to their survey described their courses as "practical 
and that an additional 30 per cent used a combination 



of approaches with public speaking as the major emphasis. 

In October*, 1967, aj systematic effprt "began, under the auspices of what . 
was then th dergraduate Speech Instruction Internes t Group of the Speech 
Communication / spciation, to monitor €he status of the. basic course. 
cAnnittee charged with this responsibility used the survey method, obtaining 

in 1968 what they conside^red tP be a fepresentative sample of the basic course, 

^ . • ■ - 4 ' • 

in junior colleges, colleges, and universities. The group reported these 

findinfi«:%«-^ - : ' I 

It is apparent that since ^963-64, a sizable number of schools 
have shifted their "declared" emphasis from, ftpblic speaking ^ • 

' or fundamentals^ to communication or '^'multiple" , approaches. 
Nevertheless, the b'asic course in nearly 50 per cent ^af the 
colleges, 'universities, and junior college^ continues to have 
ji public speaking or funddtne^tals emphasis.^ 

The committee observed that more than ti]H}^e-f prnftins >ojE the courses used the 




term "public speaking" or "fundamentals" in tlie course title. Further, detailed 
analysis of^tltex^data f rorji the schools indicatqji that the course content of ttany 
reporting a "communication" orientation actually j^entered on what the committee 
considered, public speaking, and th^ the text^oks most frequently used, even 



i 



in many of the "communication" courses, had a public address emphasis. 



The second and most recent of the survAys In the SCA ef forp to monltoi: the 

. ■ . ' J 7 . • ' 

;tatus of the basic course was reported ;ln 1974, based on a survey made in late. 
1973. The . committee found that, compared to^ five years befot'e, there was ^n 
.apparent reduction in courses emphasizing publip speakings fimdamentals and 
voice and articulation, and an increase in, cour^e^^mphasizinlj a multiple approach* 
The multiple approach was named by the largest group, 39.4 p6r cent^ communication 
was reported by 24.5 per cent; publj.c speaking by 21.3 per cei^t; and fundamentals 
by 12.8 per cent.° It might be obvious to thoughtfbl readers that tn\ one-choice 
categorizing labels listed without definition or description to guide res^ond^nJEs^ 
or later report readers *seem to overlap and are ambiguous.- y^e course 'tha£\I call 
"communication," for instance, could easily ^mphasize public address--yet I iftlght 

^ label it "communication" for the course catalog ^nd on the survey form to make.it 

9 ' • • ' . ' 

seem more palatable or "with it." , 

The committee itself speculated, as in the earlier survey, that the apparent* 
i . ' • • 

change i,n orientation might be more a change in name than a change, from the 

traditional public speaking course content. 'Detailed data revealed* that a large; 

majority of those reporting required the delivery of 4: to 10 speeches and many 

:tequired 1 to 3 speeches. Much course time was given to public speaking-related 

10 ^ ^ 

lecture topics. Further, the most frequently used textbadks were still 

public speaking oriented, although Interpersonal textbooks were ^increasing in 

popularity. As the authors state In their summary, "courses may have been 

re-named or designated as ' commutilcation' courses or courses reflecting a 

'multiple' approach (Including * CQmmunicatlon* ) because of the assumed attractive- 

ness of the word communication . " 

The committee survey also concluded that among all types of courses, despite 

some suggestion' in our journals that theory-only courses should supplantTSth^^ry 

13 . " " 

and practice courses, the large majority of courses used a combination of , 

theoiry and practice, with more time spent on performance than on theory in all 

" ■ 14 
types of beginning couAed. ^ 



It Is also evident that of t|he many articles concerning specific improve- 
ments in tlie basic course in the 1960 's and 1970 's (except those iviggesting a 
change to the interpersonal approach), almost all epylsioned the public-address 
oriented basic course as the setting or context. fior the authors' suggestions 
concerning team teaching, use of model st>eeches antl common materials, contract 
grading, simulation games, closed-circuit television, and videotaping.-^^ Unless 
the various authors of recent articles , from many universities and training 
^backgrounds, have been completely insensitive to trends, their basic assumption 
of a public address course seems to syeaic to what is still the "norm." 

Surveys have attempted to discover what the basic course composition is 
with regard to contentr-the theories and skills that are taught and/or practiced. 
It is clear from our earlier discussion that our surveys are imperfect with 
regard to designating and ^escribing what we mean by our categories when we ask 
respondents, to categorize, and we are left with educated guesses in that- area 
of course i^ompofiTit ion.. Course composition can also include the consumers of the 
course. L^et's ^ee if' we fare better in discussing who takes the basic course. 
Our yery definition of the basic cours^^^^nce we can't generaliz^ on the basis 
of content, seems to stem to some degree from the course consumers. The 1968 
SCA committer survey defined the basic course as "... that ..course either 
required or recommended for a signficant number of undergraduates; it is that 
speech course, which fhe department either has [recommended] or would* recommend 
as 'being required for all or most undergraduates if the college administration 
•asked it to name a course, so required. "-^^ Bert Bradley accepts this 

defiijtition in lieu of a more precise one as a basis for his discussion of the 

f ^ . .. ^ 

. . ^ ^ ■ ' > 

bas:^c course^ noting th^t the wide variance in cojiirse content ^ioes not enable us 

to use content ais a basis for definition. 

. Who, then, are the consumers? We can generalize little aboutvtljem 

except that th^y are- those undergraduates who are guided, by requirement or, 



recommendation, into' the|ba8ic speech course. The surveys discussed earlier 

reveal that the large majority of undergraduates are still required to take the 

basic course. The most recent SCA survey showed that course enrollments In ^ 

most Institutions In 1973 were stable or Increasing over five years before, 

and that thte growth rate in the basic course was the same as or greater than 

the overall institutional growth pattern. The most recent class size reports 

indicate, as did earlier reports, that classes are kept small at most colleges 

19 ■ 

and universities, usually 18 to 22 students. 

Our despription of the consumer of the basic course could also include the 
decision-makers in the various academic curricula or "major" areas who continue . 
to require or recommend that students in those majors take the basic speech 
course. Even the ^mployerg^^of the 'students who take our basic course and the 
taxpayers who help subsidize it could be considered "far-out" subfactors of 
this "consumer" iactpr in our description of the basic course^. -Whether the 
speech ski^ needs and'deslres of students, (needs and desires as we see them 
and/or as they see tlhem) , academic major decision makers, employers, and taxpayers 
is a valid consideration in deciding what th^ basic course should be is a 
matter for our "prescriptive" section. 

Another signficant factor in our analysis by descrJj)tlon is the teacher of 

the basic course. Some of our surveys of thd basic course have considered whether 

"regular" faculty or graduate assistants teach the course. The most recent 

survey found that despite economic pressures, there has been no declcied tr^nd 

toward the assumption by graduate students of a large part of the basic course 
20 

load. However, I have found no recent survey of the suitability of the 
training and experience of instructors of the basic course in qualifying them 
to teach whatever approach is taken to the basic course in that instructor's ^ 
college or university. Thi^ lack of data in the- descriptive area will weaken , 
our discussion in the prescriptive area. * . ' 



v' 

We hAvc had problems of definition in our attempt to discover what is 

happening in the basic course. How ^uch more complex will our task become how, 

as we tuni to the views of speech professionals and speech course consumers 

concerning what should be happening? Let's go back to my opening coramercial«|| 

Following the' original peanut butter jingle beginning, "Do you believe in peani^t 

butter," Peter Pan inquires, "Do you believe?" All respondents, from 

appropriately plump urchins to elderly grandmas, reply cooperatively, "I believe 

in turn. Our belieyers in public speaking are among the most respected names. 

in the profession. Among them are authors of textbooks and new editions of 

textbooks since 1970 who' apparently have made believers out of their publishers. 

For example, a, new 1972 basic course textbook by Bert Bradley states that "this 

book is focused upon the beginning course in oral communication or public 

speaking." Charles Gruner, Cal Logue, Dwight Freshley, and Richard Huseman 

22 

in their 1974 basic course textbook make stroni^ points in the preface for the 

persistenacity of public address, although they nod to the interpersonal trend 

by including chapters on interpersonal communication. In a. 1976 text which 

emphatically moves "back to fundamentals" as its title declares, the same 

authors state specifically, "Whereas our book Speech Coimnunictftion in Society 

. [1972] was written for the basic course which includes both public speaking \ 

and interpersonal coromunication, this work. ..is written for the pjublic-speaking • 

23 

oriented course... in general this is a new work." Bryant and Wallace, in 

^ 0 

their fourth edition of the short version of their basic course textbook (1976), 
make specific reference to "some of the other important points of view" in ^ 

^the field (including the interpersonal approach), which they suggest as 

24 \ > 

additional leadings at the ends of chapters. Obviously, however, in revising 



-both this text and the fi-^fth edition of their longer and even mbre popular 

25 

Fundamentals of Public Speaking , which are both definitely oriented toward 

. 8 ■ 



public speaking, liryant and Wallace are believera. Although rummaging in my 

^ ' ♦ 

own attic could hardly qualify as a scholarly and accei)table aurvey, I note 

•J 

that there arc on my shelves 14 basic course textbooks out since 1970 that do 

not even mention interpersonal communication; their contents do not seem 

influenced to any significant degree by the interpersonal approach. 

On the other Vmnd, ouly one of the 17 predominantly interpersonal textbooks 

on my shelves omitsany i^eference to public speaking. Some at least acknowledge 

the past predominance of public address before defending their departure from ^ 

it. Most incorporate some *!'publlc speaking skills" into a basically 

interpersonal textbook, apparently saying with Borpman and Bormann that "We 

have not. . .igonored the still-useful tradition that comes from a study of 

rhetojiic and public speaking in regard to such matters as the use of evidence, 

„26 

the organization of messages, arid the delivery of public speecheii. In 

the preface to thet second edition of their basic text, Wiseflwin and Barker 

observe that". , .many sc'fipMs recognize that while communication theory and 

ideafc are important, (theory and practice. in public speaking are still vital; 

and we retain key aspects of the latter." Brooks states in his preface to 

the second edition of his popular Speech Communication that >ie rejected a 

narrow treatment in his introductory text because "It was clear that the 

students and teachers using the text appreciated the broad approach that ^ 

provided a framework for relating intrapersonal,. interpersonal, public, and 

28 ^ 

cultural communication." * 

As interpersonal authors have included material on public speaking, so 
public address authors have included interpersonal themes. Baird, Knower, 
and Becker in the fourth edition of- their basic text report that "Though 



Essentials of General Speech Communication 'does not mlflHpze formal speaking, 
it enlarges fts^^scope to focus on a variety of the communication experiences 
which a student will encounter in the post-academic world. ^ 



WlHoman ami liarki^r tiven an tar hh to Htatc that public npeakln^^ Ittielf 

slioulil hi» conHidi^rod an iuterpernonal cotmnunl cat ion : "The Intent of our flrat 

eiiition watt to Htlinulato atudenta to view publ ic apeak Ing as Interpersonal 

cotniuunicat Ion . . .Tho second edition maintains the position that public speaking 

30 

lihould ho interpertional in nature....'* Tubbs and Moss seem to concur, 

reporting that they place public speaking '^Within the total context of human 

communication" and asserting that most of the material on. interpersonal 

31 

1 conmuinicat ion can be applied by the public speaker as well, Gruner and. 

tolleagues have the same idea with "reverse emphasis"; they cite Brigance*^ 
X 

bd|j.ief that public speaking should have many of the characteristics of 

\ 
\ 

"bnJprged conversation/" adding that "Hie study and practice of public 

\ ^ 

spcakliig can make a person a Iretter speaker in all situations" — obviously 
x 

implying that public speaking skills can be applied to Itlterpersonal 

\ 32 
comniun icat Ipn • 

^ • • • 

It is cl^r that many recent textbooks are includitig material which 
could be designated "interpersonaK'^ to a greater or lesser degree. Their 
prefaces prescribe an interpersonal approach, a public speaking approach, or 
a "combination" appr9ach. Rationales for theje recommendations are often 
included in the prefaces and are more fully developed in journal articles 
by text^^^k authors and other speech professionals. However, Bert Bradley 
uses a number of^journal articles to show that we often disagree about what 
interpersonal Communicat:|iOn is in the first place. He proceeds to argue, 
with his definite pro-public speaking bias, that we are abandoning public 
speaking for interpersonal communication on the basis of faulty assumptions 



33 

about both. He advocates further study and research into the purposes 
and personnel of the ba^ic course and into how best tb serve the perpjfinel, 
a recommendation with which I heartily concur; In the meantime, however, 
let u8 look at the reasons that^ some speech professionals prescribe public 

10 ' 



34 



ftpefjking. both rheirry aiul pfuctiiM*, In Lht^ battle Hnurce. 

Dol'inulorn of the public iipeakinR approach. 1 ikei delond^TH of InterporHonal 

communlcfft loiw arKiu> that: thie couHumor ot the course — th« etudont: — benefLtH 

from tiie public Hpeaklng approach. Althounh It i« clear, an lnterper«on- 

i 

aU,**tM obBerve, that people Hpond far mojj^ communioation time ip interpcrnonal 

35 

filtuatlonrt than In public 4ddve«« altuatloriH. defohderw of public nddrcaH 

V ■ 

do not concede that ''time Hpent" equalti relevance or importance. Some nuthora 

"State or imply that Htructured, pre-planned "public speech" messages are far 

36 ^ 

more difficult and therefore more worthy of atudy in a college course. But 

the traditional view^of .the importance of public address to society as 

presenteui in couotless^ introductory chapters of basic texts is this, as stated 

by Gruiitr and colleagues in their preface to Speech Communication in Society ; 

*JWe have also t^|ored this book for use in public speech-oriented courses 

without apology^Plcausc we strongly feel that the educated citizen has not 

37 

only the right, but the duty to be a responsible and vocal citizen," As if 
. in answer to the interpersonalists , they add, "...we believe, with Aristotle^ 
that the study of public speaking is justifiable even if the student does not 
subsequen;:ly practice the craft actively — since he ne^eds to know the craft In 

order to defend himself against it as used by the politician, the .salesman, 

38 

and the advertiser." Our texts stress critical listening skills In the 
basic course. Bradley cites st;udies by Kathleen Kendall and Stacks dnd 
Gordon to show that public sj^eaking may be done much more after graduation 
than we thii\^ it is, and to suggest that we need more research into the 
frequency and Importance of the public speaking of college^ students after 
graduation. 

There are those who refer to the basic course as the "service" course. 
The preceding discussion of service to the consumer was from our more 
knowledgeable and experienced (?) Viewpoint aa-we con^dered what the student 



as an Indlvi^Kial and a group member In society, needs. Although many of 



us 



fuuiaii 'Uha 4 imloui*«r in always right pliLloHophy th/it would nilow BtudentB 

to loll uti what ilu'V want from the hAH|c c(>urM«, Honu* proponcntH of thv 

C 

lnl#rpor?unwil approach luuv the ''more liatlnf iod ciiHtomcr'* an a reanon to change; 

frum pnbUc Kpoaklug to the Interporsonal approach,^^ Mehrlcy and BackcH * 

diwcufiB the noK^iti^e linage of the public apeakinK ori<?ntatton in tho bnalc' 

courne and ciill tor revolut iomirV change to a coinmunicatlon approach which 

will improve our imago with Btudents, academic area headH who reqnlrc tho 

41 

course, and other facult>y. Conversations with colleagues from achoolfl 
wh^lch have begun to emphasize Interpersonal communication reveal that the^e 
colleagues attribute Home of the customer flatisfaction to the significantly* 
higiier gradofi that have accompanied the cliange, Robert M, 5mith describes 
the far greater popularity of the interpersonal course over the public speaking 
couirie at Wichita State University, where studepts have a choice. However, 
he stateft that It.s popularity, in his view, is probably due to the fact that 
"younger, and somewhat more exciting teachers" teach the interpersonal course, 
that students are avoi(*ing public speaking rather than specifically choosing 
Interpersonal, that students receive slightly higher grades for the interpersonal 
coutye, and other factors which have "nothing to do with a dichotomy between 



the content in the specific courses.*' Some colleagues complain, in 
.conversation, that students like the interpersonal course because al^l they 
have to do is be cooperative and friendly during class and they get A's or 
B^s in performance. , 

We have no broad survey data that I 'could discover on how gtudents 
themselves compare and rate the two basic approaches. In January, 1975, I 
conducted an unscientific survey at Louisiana Tech University among upper- 
level speech atudents who had been exposed to both approaches, and was ^ 
surprised to find that 29 of the 35 surveyed felt that both speech majors 
and non-ma jor6 would find the public speaking approach in the first course 
more valuable than the interpersonal. The same numl^^r felt that in a, multiple 



approacih, emphasis sfttJuXd be on public sjpeaHihj^, 

•University of Iowa Alumni found that although social conversatioii, giving 

information, and decision-making with one person^ were used feost frequently/ 

various types of speaking to a group were ranked ai^most difficult. The 

alumni recommended the giving of various types^^of; public speechCT MWich more- 

highly than they recommended various rypes of interpersonal .activities or 

discussion. As Lohr observes, "The results of this study siiggeciyt that public 

speaking training should receive stron|; emphasis in a Fundamentals Speech ^ 

Course. Four public speaking activities topped the list of recommended 
43 

activities." Again, we need more data to draw firm conclusions about 

' • ' 

stu^nt desires. Yet we do have some data which might in^cate that 

frequency of later use, popularity, and perceived value migjit not necessarily 

be the same. ^ , . 

We also suggested that the major academic area decision makersV the 

employers of students, and even the taxpayers might be considered consumers 

of the basic course. We could become even' mor^tjin'^i'^sct and state that 

society as a whole is the consumer. The education major who becomes a first 

grade teacher and influences the speech of his students could illustrate the 

"ripple" effect. We are given to speculation wHat these "consumers" need, 

but again we lack data. 

Some speech departments apparently allow other academic areas to choose 

' ' 44 • ^ 

the sort of basic course they will require of their majors. Some of my 



colleagues maintain in conversation that other academic arris ware their majors 
to be rtal^ht> public speaking. But are the academic area de . ' ^ -J ^^i-makers 
aware of their options? Surveys and studies have been made to discover what 
communication skills employers want from their employees at various levels, 
but even here our data is sketchy^ and we are not sure employers can make a 

1 

wise choice if they are not familiar with all our wares* 



In the area of the "other consumers," perhaps we. need to xAtorm our^ consumers 
and then survey them. We could find'out which academic areas and which employers 
do not specifically require certain communication courses o*r skills for their 
personnel, and why. Other studies of our consumers' needs and desires — from 
our point of view and theirs — could be undertaken. 

We have a prescription also concerning the Size of the course. We^generally 
prertr the smaller size class, perhaps 18-22* students, for the course in both 
the interpersonal and the public address performance approaches. Although 
many of us would not prescribe as ideal a situation in which large lecture 
sections emphasizing theory and not practice prevail, sotpe, such as East and 
Starkey, have suggested this approach for economic reasons. The Eak^ and 
^tarkey approach combines a large lectureOrourse in rhetoric (200-250 stqdents) 

with small performance sections (25-22. students each). Kim and Taylor, 

- • 

however' discuss the non-performance "liberal arts" approach which Is 
analytical and historical and which trains the stvfdent ln> making value 
'judgements and stimulates his Imagln^lon as a "model" approach, *8 and ^ 



.Bevilacqua offers rhetorical theory to satisfy "students' demand for Sub- 
stantive courses in speech Khlch offer subject matter of historical and 
philosophical importance. Advantages of the non-performance approach 
include the economic advantage of using large sections If necessary, but 
speech professionals who favor a non-performance course and a course using 
large rather than small sections seem to be in the minority. 

The teacher of the basic course has also been prescribed. Bradley 
notes the widespread use of senior faculty members rather than almost 
exclusive use of graduate assistants and other junior staff members as had 
been expected with budget 'restrictions. He feels that the use of s4nlor • 
faculty is "a recognition of the Importance of the basic courses to our 
various departments and our 4i8Clpline." He adds that jjne Important way 
to' attract students as speech majors Is to use "the most experienced and 




. - 13 

successful members of the department" in the basic course. Although a 
teacher^s success 0) , attractiveness to stud^ts, training, and experience 
may or may not be correlated, and although we have little ^idea of the kinds 

skills that are necessary for the interpersonal and the public speaking 
teacher" to be a "good" te^^er, we do well to question. We do not have 

f ■ ■ . . y . ■ . \ - , 



enough data to prescribe specif ical^, but Lorenvfleed's advice to contemporary 



speech 'teacher apprentices is this: "Prophecy Is hazarcfous; probably those 
first couir^es that put a major,#flphasis on speech makiivg will continu^*^iu. 
the majority, but^he fundamentals teacher should be training«in grq^p 
process as well as in speechmaking. "^1 assume, although the assumption 
may be false, that most of our first course teachers have training in speech- 
making. We prescribe -training in inteirpersonal skills, but^re we now 
equipped, as a profession, to teach the Interpersonal course? J<^n Stewart 
says tHat the interpersonal course "does not require^ the teacher to be a 
clinical psychologist, but it does require a commitment to students as a 
human being. "^^ He adds, "Our experience with this approach indicates that 
ist is sometimes frustrating. The approach requires many changes on the 
part of both students an^ teachers. "^3 The necessary changes were seen 
and* stated ^ore bluntly by ^e of my speech students: '^If you use this 
interpersonal approach, too many changes would have to be made. You'd 
have to becottie a psychiatrist and I'd have to become psychotic to take * 



the course." • . ^ 

Again, we lack data for our prescription of the ideal teacher for 
both approaches. Perhaps we should collect data, analyze it, and formulate 
guidelines in the building and maintenance of good basic course teachers. 

One final criterion: we always prescribe course "effectiveness" as 
an obviously implied, if not stated, assumption. Bradley discusses the 
problems we have with determining our effectiveness in the basic course. 
He -suggests that false judgments of our purpose ^d lack of effectiveness 

15 



±fi usi^g ^^m^jpublic addres^ approach to the basic course have led to our 



apparent shift to interpetlsonal communication. Yet public speaking 

;tUyen< 




approach was considered effective under the definition of ef feqtH^eness 

used by Faule^, Littlejohn^ and Ayer^^S We know too little about effect 

tlveness in the basic course. Some hav^ found the problem of effectiveness. 

to be related to the larger "speech" problem of uniqueness and specific 

purpose; The February, 1975 , presidential message of SCA pr-esident Herman 

■ ' '■ , V ' r . . " * ' . ^ 

Cohen speaks indirectly to qfMT problem, as do f^feltner and HenningJ^T. 

What, then, shall we c-^cluSe? 'One conclusion, is Hhat^ve know very 
, ' . ^ . : ^. • - _ , ■ 

little from which to draw a conclusion. Wte need tp do much, more research. 

S Basically though, we can conlude descriptively that we find that ihe public 

1 - • i' " ' ' - ■ ■ ' I ' 

' speaking orientation, but that name or any other, is still in use in many, , 

if not most, ba-sic courses. We can' conclude prescriptively that many " 

textbook authors, administrators, teachers, and thoughtful students feel 

that the public speaking approach, alone or in combination with other 

approaches, continues to be the most valid for their needs. It is possible, 

however, that the incunibent has become recumbent. We who are interested 

in the public speaking apprbach should bring innovative ideas into our work. 

We should find ways "to' combigre public speaking with interpersonal communication 

and group discussion,^ and give traini^ig in asking and responding to questions 

from the audience following prearranged presentations. Talk'-back sessions, 

one-on-one discussions after the speech, "revferse" forums in which the 

speaker asks the questions and the audience^ members answer, pre- and post- 

tests, and othei: means of. combining interpersonal .approaches with public 



speaking could be used. \ / 



1 ' . 



Like peanut butter, public speakifng can be combined with other ingredients, 
such as the jelly of interpersonal^ cj^j^unication,"* to make ^ excellent sandwich. 



A* 



4, 



But 



alone or in combination, public address is persistent and tenacio^ 



just lilce peanut butter, it sticiks to the roof of youtl course. ^ Do you 
;believe iA public , speaking? Ya gotta b^liveT. . I 
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